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The Children’s Newspaper , Ending February 3 , TQ4S 


A Servant of Mankind 


I ord Woolton,, speaking at the. British 
. Association's conference, reported in the 
C N last week, pleaded that “the scientist 
must be given his chance to serve the country.” 
Our Minister of Reconstruction wishes to see 
the scientist as a servant of mankind.' No 
longer were the , mysteries of science To : be - 
confined to the laboratory, secluded behind 
* closed doors, and contained in secret formulas. 
They must b6 brought into the field of human 

- life and there allowed to play a supreme part 
in the general happiness of mankind. 

Fields For the Scientist 

The'war has revealed science both as master 
and. servant. Its-ingenuities and discoveries 
can either destroy or conserve,. devastate or 
restore life* and property. At ho' time m 
history have we been so miraculously equipped 
to do either good or evil. Science has conquered 
the air, .contracted space, and established 
simultaneous communications from one end 
of the world to the other. 

The scientist has leaped forward in his 
attack on insidious disease, and he has taught 
men how to keep free from the worst ills' that 
plague men’s -bodies.- He is/always on the 
eve of some stupendous discovery for the 
health and happiness of men. ' 

He can also destroy. His fiendish instru¬ 
ments of death fly through- space, .and .the 
armour of his'invention roars across the 
continents. The scientist is the king of death, 
and human flesh and blood waif .a terror his 
new devices for, destroying the handiwork of 
the God of Life. ‘ . ■ .. - 

0\n this mighty force of brain, intellect, and 

- 4 tireless experiment be turned .into ways of 
good for everyone That this'is possible is 
stirring the-minds of scientists .today. They 
want to see new fields for their skill, with 
opportunities that will make them the valued 
servants of mankind. 

■ . There is, for instance, the whole range of * 
problems which centre round nutrition and 
right feeding. This is a field of knowledge 
and'experiment which .science has-opened-up 
only within recent years. We =know more 
about food values than our fathers did, and 
we are a healthier nation in consequence. . 
Yet science has. only just beguiVto apply its 
knowledge on a world scale, fighting disease 
through the growing of the -right crops, the 
eating of a balanced diet and the introduction 


of the essential nutriments into the food. In 
that .field lie.half the problems of! the world’s 
peoples living now at the poverty line. It is a 
field of boundless possibilities in which science 
can serve us superlatively well. 

gciENCE, too; must serve the people in defeating 
‘the most'deadly diseases. Smallpox is 
defeated, leprosy is under control; but 
tuberculosis is only half mastered and cancer 
still challenges the medical scientist. In the 
world of health we expect miraculous service 
from the scientist in the future. Miraculous 
is the right word, because we have already seen 
and experienced what can be accomplished, 
granted a freedom and determination by all 
concerned to'serve beyond petty interests and 
narrow limits. 

-Invaluable service can also be rendered by 
science through a rigorous application of 
inventive genius to our housing needs; Nothing 
concerns millions of people more than the 
place they live in—what its appearance is, 
where it is, and, above all, what it is like to 
live in. Science may make the lot of millions 
of women easier and happier by the invention 
of new ways for the construction of the home 
and new - materials for the keeping of a 
household. ' 

The Herald of a New Era 

Science must also be the servant of mankind 
in seeing' to it that the genuine needs of men 
are met by the articles produced in the 
factories. The ways in which human needs 
are realised and provided for with goods That 
are pleasant to Handle and possess, and 
reasonable in price, have only just begun to 
be explored. Here science, in close association 
with art, can provide beauty as well as utility 
in the everyday things which everyone owns 
and employs. It can invent so that objects 
which are of the-finest quality in~design and 
manufacture may be within the reach of all, 
bringing to every citizen a righteous pride of 
possession. 

gECAUSE it sees a new dedication of its resources 
* r. to* the service of men, science stands 
today on the eve of its greatest and most 
beneficent triumphs. This new crusade of 
science as servant may well be the herald of 
a new era. At the very least it promises 
many boons and graces for our ordinary life; 
but the fulfilment of them must be a respon¬ 
sibility for us> all/ 


Desert Shall Blossom 


Qne of the American Friends 
. - working in -a refugee camp 
near Cairo was asked to survey 
its agricultural possibilities. He* 
found that' the sand was rather 
salt’, but 'that at the higher levels 
some plants would grow if water 
and river soil were added, 
together with the only available 
fertilisers/ tea-leaves and horse- 
manure. Although the outlook 
was not , too bright he decided 
that “this desert agricultural 
venture” was worth while because 
many . of the Yugoslavs in the 
caYnp . .were fishermen-farmers 
who were “pathetically eager to 
be doing what they’ve always 
been used to doing.” This story, 
in the words of the American; 

, tells how r one man, at least, was 
made happy. 

“The gardener for the admini¬ 
stration buildings area is • a 


Dalmatian vineyard keeper, Mi jo 
Saric by name—simple, hearty, 
pleasant, commonsensical—not 
much on talking but strong on 
slow, /steady hard work. The 
other day I got a military permit 
allowing him to come with,me 
to visit -my Egyptian farmer 
friend. , For me it was a rare 
experience watching a Yugoslav 
farmer meet an Egyptian farmer. 
Both of them smiled sheepishly 
at each other and shook hands; 
L made some feeble attempts at 
interpreting from Yugoslav to 
Arabic and vice versa, but for 
the most part they got on quite 
well with sign language and with 
the universal language of their, 
own common farming experience. 

“ The Egyptian farmer showed 
us around his place, and sud- 
denly^ Mijo ,Baric’s eye fell, on 
a grapevine—the^ plant he’d 


worked -with all his life in 
Dalmatia. His whole face lit up 
and he went over to the vine and 
handled it., gently, almost 
tenderly. The Yugoslav asked 
the Egyptian if he could cut off 
a couple of shoots. The Egyptian 
smiled and nodded assent. Mijo 
Saric took the grapevine shoots 
and laid them solemnly, rever¬ 
ently, in a bucket along with 
some other plants we had got/ 
Later that evening, when we 
were back here, he carefully 
transplanted the shoots and 
watered them. He knew in his 
heart that there wasn’t a chance 
in the world that he!d stay here 
in the desert to see those shoots 
grow into grape-bearing vines, 
but at least he was again work¬ 
ing with something familiar and 
real to, him—and he was satisfied 
and happy.”' ‘ ’ • \ . 
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The Bass Drummer 

Pride of membership of a great Empire shines in the e/es 
of Private Rassaja who comes’Trorn Bechuanaland, South 
Africa, as he plays the big drum on the passing-out parade 
of NCOs at the Pioneer Corps depot, Middle East. 


THE SPIRIT-STIRRING DRUM 


JTor centuries past the drum 
has meant to the English 
soldier what the bagpipes mean 
to the fighting men in that 
bonnie land over the border. 
The sound of Drake’s drum was 
a rallying call in an age when 
another invader threatened our 
island. > 

Regimental drums' went to 
France with 'the British Ex¬ 
peditionary Force when Germany 
threatened to overrun Europe 
in 1939, but in 1940 many of the 
drums had to be left behind 
when the British were forced to 
leave the Continent at Dunkirk. 
Some of these drums have been 
recovered. 

Though drums' cannot win 
wars, they do inspire our soldiery 


and, indeed, our people in “civvy 
street,” with pride, dignity, and 
courage. It is, therefore, good 
to know that otir talismans in 
France were lost only for a time 
and will be played again. 

- Shakespeare wrote- of “the 
spirit-stirring 5 drum”; and Sir 
Henry Newbolt, in Drake’s Drum, 
enlarged upon Shakespeare’s 
attribution in these lines: 

Take my drum to England, 
" hang et by the shore. 

Strike et when your powder's 
ruhnin ’ low; 

If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit 
the ,port o' Heaven , • 

An 9 drum them up the Channel 
as we drummed them long ago. 
Roll on the drums, then, till 
Victory—-and after. 


The Shooting Star That Blew 


Qur ancestors were always awed 
by what they called shooting 
stars which, they thought, were 
real stars that had fallen out of 
the firmament on to the, Earth, 
and which they always took as, an 
omen. They would have been 
alarmed indeed at the antics of 
a'shooting star in Rhodesia. The 
meteorite was seen to pass over 
Bulawayo, and it. appeared to 
strike and explode on a hill some 
distance away. There was a 


vivid glare' followed by a tremen¬ 
dous explosion which one-obser¬ 
ver compared to a trainload of 
bombs going off .l 
T he Rhodesians no doubt won¬ 
dered at first whether they had 
come within range of the Nazis’ 
rockets, but they were reassured 
by experts that^what they had 
seen was a chance visitor from 
space, and not the first of a 
series of unwanted callers from 
Hitlerite Germany. 
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The Battleground 
is Germany. 

It will be with gladness in their hearts that the three leaders,of 
r ... the United Nations meet once again,; for all of the great 
peoples for whom they' stand Have carried out with supreme 
success the plans their leaders made for them at Teheran. 

.** Thanks to their selfless co¬ 
-operation.. the battlefronts., of 


today are/ar, far different from 
i those jof December, 1943, when 
■i President Roosevelt,- v Marshal 
Stalin, and Mr Churchill went 
home from their historic meeting. 


of the Junkers, where Tannen- 
berg is now no longer a German 
boast. While’ in the south losses 
more concrete have shattered all 
German hopes 1 of a victorious 
come-back; Here Marshal Koriiev, 
with General Petrov supporting 


Inspired by each, their several him on the ’ left ' in the 


■ nations have rallied and fought 
i beyond all expectations; and have 
U worked together as a team in 
m that comradeship which was so 
•: marked at their Conference/. V 
^Without iri any way under¬ 
rating the magnificent Achieve- . 
; m&jts by land, and ■ sea, and air 
of the Airiericans 'and the'British 
< and the other Allies on their 
} wideflung battlegrounds, a 
i special tribute is due to the 
f supreme Soviet Commander, 


Carpathians, 'has swept through 
the Silesia' that was Polish .into 
the Silesia which is to the 
Eastern Reich, what the Ruhr is 

/ ■ r i ' 

This N Prussian province' has 
long been a workshop of German 
militarism-and during this war, 
because of-its distance from the 
Allies’ air-bases, it has largely * 
escaped the bombing which lias 
damaged the Western industrial 
districts of Germany, 


Marsha! Stalin himself/because - Geographically, German Silesia 
* - - stretches out for about 200 miles 

iri ' length and 70 in width 
between Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia.,'! Until 1740, when 
Frederick the, Great seized it,. 
Silesia belonged to x the Austrian 
Empire, and prior to 1550 it was, 
part of Bohemia. Up to a d 1000 
all Silesia was''part of Poland. 1 


he. has been not only, punctual' 
but in advance of his programme.; 

Stalin’s Superb Annies 

9 For, to crown all their victories 
, of 1944; and as a complement 
to the British and American - 
f hard-won progress on the 
^Western Front, the seven com- 
- manders of Stalin’s army on the 
.Eastern Front have this year 
, already won such . victories as, 
must make obvious to Hitler and 
his people the rapid approach of 
their .doom. 

While two of his armies con-* 
tinued < the desperate struggle 
^they had long been waging in 
, Hungary, five armies, magnifi¬ 
cently equipped with^ such ex- 
‘ cellent Russian-made .weapons • 
as the new Stalin tank with its ■ 
great gun, overran .the German 
! line from the Baltic, to . the i- 
Carpathians. Even in Russia 
1 there ' has been no winter 
campaign quite like this, and 
the newspapers can hardly keep 
up with its progress. 

"' Ominous as has been the rapid 
advance from Warsaw along the 
direct route through Poznan to, 
Berlin itself, the blows delivered 
on either flank have meant 
deeper injuries to the power and 
pride of Germany. 

For in the, north effective 
thrusts have at last been made 
into East Prussia, ancestral home 


Importance of Silesia 

The Silesian'people, therefore,* 
were originally Slavonic, but in 
the twelfth century the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa introduced 
many 'German settlers and 
German became the language of 
the‘land. ' - •-/1 • 

Silesia is one of Germany’s 
richest industrial areas/ and 
Breslau, its capital, has a peace¬ 
time population of 615,000. 

/ Its coal mines are among the 
most extensive in Europe. (There 
are valuable deposits of iron ore 
and zinc. Lead, copper, cobalt, 
and arsenic are also found there. 
Linen is made from its flax, and 
it supplies the Germans with 
hiuch sugar beet as Well as grain. 

The - - industrial - towns - are 
almost joined together, and their 
iron works, zinc foundries,. and 
factories have up to now been 
turning out masses of war 
materials for the Nazis. But the 
sword of Nemesis, afs we write, is 
shattering this essential part of 
the German war machine. 


Two British Doctors 


J^hat Grand Old Man of British 
surgery. Sir George Buckston 
Browne, has died on the eve of 
his 95th birthday,. on the same 
day as Sir Henry Gauvain. 

‘ Two wonderful jnen of medi¬ 
cine these! Sir George Browne, 
a Manchester man, once operated 
on a British seaman. wlio had 
fought with Nelson at-Trafalgar! 
George Meredith arid Robert 
Louis Stevenson were also among 
his patients. A man of astonish¬ 
ing vigour, both * mental and' 
physical, he believed that hard 
.work and long walks were two 
of the best medicines. 

• He was geherouk in noble 
fashion, and it was he who 
bought Charles Darwin’s estate 
at Downe and handed it over to 
the British Association^ His 
monument is the Buckston 
Browne Surgical Research Farm 
near Darwin’s home, which* he 
richly endowed and presented to 
the Royal College of Siii*gbons', 


Sir Henry Gauvain, surgeon 
and specialist on tuberculosis, 
had been a zealous worker for 
the Treloar . Cripples Hospital 
since its foundation. He was a 
great advocate of sunbathing for 
health, if undertaken correctly. 
He claimed that light treatment, 
properly applied, increases the 
mental activity. of children by 
ten percent. ' 

( He was a lover of children, 
and beloved of those who came 
to him -for treatment. Tt is on 
record that one child patient 
described Sir Henry Gauvain as 
being “like a good shepherd, 
and we were his Iambs.” 

THINGS SEEN 

A large dog trotting proudly 
home in Bournemouth, carrying 
a salvage bin marked BONES.. 

Six * Ved squirrels on a tree- 
trunk’ in Dovedale one day 
recently. 1 


Sukanaivalu 
of Fiji - 

few weeks ago we told the 
4 story of Corporal Sukanaivalu 
of. Fiji, the first* member of our 
: colonial forces awarded the. V ; C. 

There has been a sequel to this 
story. The Information Officer 
of Fiji and the Western Pacific 
has stated . through The Times 
that Sukanaivalu*s parents knew 
nothing of their? son's gallantry 
and his award until, onp day, a 
Fijian skipper visited their little 
island of Yathata and brought 
them the news. Then, to this 
island a few days later, came 
Ratu Sukuna, the Adviser on 
Native ^Affairs, with a kinema 
unit and some war films in which 
Fijians were shown in the action 
which cost young Sukanaivalu 
his' life and. won for. him the 
Victoria Cross. * Afterwards the 
Native 'Adviser told; the assembly 
of; j; natives,- - which * included 
Sukanaivalu’s parents, of ..the 
corporal’s heroism and death. 
He handed the parents letters of' 
sympathy .and ; congratulation, 
made a; presentation from the 
Great Council. of Chiefs, and 
announced, that the Council had 
decided to establish a Sukanai- 
. valu scholarship at Fiji#. Queen 
Victoria School. * 

, At the, end of the ceremony 
Sukanaivalu’s father was in 
.tears,, but when one of Ratu 
Sukuna’s party sought to comfort 
him, he said, “ You mistake me. 

I am. crying for- joy.’-y- His. joy 
and .the joy' of the simple 
islanders of Yathata, are the 
measure of the loyalty of. this'; 
small, but proud colony. * , . 

Many Roads to 
Self-Government 

Qur Colonial Secretary, Colonel 

. Oliver Stanley?, who has. been 
seeing some of the Colonies for 
himself, has had some wise - 
words to say to American 
friends and critics about colonial 
administration. Our ultimate 
objective, for all our colonies, 
said Colonel Stanley, is the 
fullest possible -measure of self- 
government within the British 
Empire/ but when it’can be won 
is, “ As soon as- practicable.” 

The Colonial Secretary held 
that there is not ju^t one road 
to democratic government. The 
characters, traditions, and in¬ 
stincts of different peoples might 
lead them - to the same goal 
but by different roads. It was 
Britain’s policy as far as possible 
to build upon existing authori- . 
ties in the Colonies, and to mould 
them in modern thought, but, at 
'the same time, to encourage 
them to develop upon their own 
historic lines; . in other words, 
to preserve, their individuality. 

In Honour of a 
Town Planner 

rpHE Town and\ Country Plan¬ 
ning Association has a new 
home, in King Street, Covent 
Garden, and the official operiihg 
was made the occasion for a 
tribute to Dr Norman Macfadyen 
who has retired after 15 years as 
Chairman of the Association’s 
Executive Committee. 

Dr Macfadyen, wha has been 
awarded the Howard. Memorial 
Medal, has been interested in 
garden cities and progressive 
town planning ever since his 
early medical years, when his 
work clearly demonstrated to 
him the close connection between 
disease and poor- housing. 


\The'CfcJdrens Newspaper, February 3 , 1945 



/J^ll ‘ attempts’' to' salvage. the 
burned liner Normandie^ at 
New York, have Anally: been 
.given .up./:' Z 7' _ : /. / z ; ; / 

A , repjiqa . of. Florence Nightin¬ 
gale’s - -Crimea lamp , hgs , ^e en 
given to the Kennel Club for col¬ 
lecting £34,013 , ‘from dog-lovers 
for' the /Red Cross Agriculture 
■fund. ; •. •■ •■: 

Coventry fids' been celebrating 
the 600th anniversary of the 
granting of Ms charter. , . /. Z* 

Nottinghamshire* miners have 
subscribed £1000 towards * the 
purchase of Clumber estate by 
the National Trust. 

A girl student recently became 
sports editor of the Illinois Uni¬ 
versity magazine, and»so broke a 
tradition which had held for 73 

"years. ■ '/ " /; 

The: cost , of the Australian 
• child 'immigraiiort,; scheme'/ will 
be between / £20,000,60b and 
‘£30,000,000. Z ,. ; 

Jn a recent -C£3tfZit/was stated 

•. that the.Royal Free Hospital, 
Loftdon/ was staffed- entirely by 
women. This is not so, ’although 
the Royal r ‘Frqe ; admits only 
•wpifien. medical students and it 
is attached to the only Medical 
School run solely for women. 

Liberation 

T« E . twp-mijlionth. American 
soldier to leave Britain for 
' France ’ left ; Southampton re¬ 
cently/ -/• /. • /'/ z ; /• ■/ * 

A young Canadian pilot of the 
RAF shut down - the first two 
r German fighters he had ever seen. 
He was flying over Frankfurt with 
a Mustang formation.- 

.. The BraziU& n * Expeditionary 
Force has suffered 803 casualties 
during the first six months of its 
service inSHaly beside the Allies. 
It is the first Brazillian force ever 
:to leave;.South America to fight 
in a European war, 

Geheral Plastiras, Prime Mini¬ 
ster of Greece, is to form a Greek 
National Army to fight beside the 
Allies. 

The Allies are giving ten new 
cargo ships to the Greeks to bring 
100,000 tons of food to Greece. 
400 Greek seamen will man the 
ships. 

The Prime Minister of Japan , 
Koiso, warned theJapanese ; a 
little while ago that the position 
of Japan is now the gravest since 
she entered , the war. 
Norwegian troops 1 under the 
commandZ of Colonel. Dahl 
have advanced some, distance in 
the extreme Norths of Norway. 


A ~ten-sJtillifig \MUltd sta mp 
bearing an illustration of St 
i PauPs shipwreck^ .was recently 
i sold in:London for £40.. * ■ ■ 

Spittle, ; aged six, of 
Bishops Stortford, has col¬ 
lected 8000 ship halfpennies for 
( the ..Merchant Navy Fund. 

The people of Nazi-occupied 
Norway are hungry for books, and 
a group'of Norwegian book espetts 
^ are searching London" for £15,000 
worth- to ’ be "sent to Norway as 
soon as•possible. u:. 

The sale of jewels for the Red 
Cross - -= has ■- bfough t in 6ver 
£200,000 - since 1942. ' . 

, j\ ,n old London ' steam fire- 
;' . engine is used to steam, pests 
; out /of greenhouses by a Lea 
' Vallfey nurseryniaril / / 

The* repto of war damage in 
Battersea -^since Gctober^ T940, has 
cost £809,3^2. - Z ^ •' , 

Mayor ,La Guardiw z of ' New 
York plans for' the city to have 
three meatless days a week) in 
future. ; /_ 

Owing . to casualties among’ 
Service doctors more are to be 
called .up from civilian life. 

The Nuffield -Trust - lias given 
£75,000 to help London hospitals 
in post-war reconstruction'. 

News Reel 

The Hungarian Provisional 
National Government has signed 
an armistice with Russia, Britain, 
and; the USA. The country will 
have “to work its passage home,” 
in* the same way as Germany’s 
other dupes. . ?. ••r •- 

'An Army chaplain with a port¬ 
able wireless set says British 
soldiers oh the Western Front 
appreciate the BBC's Music 
While You Work as much as 
factory workers. _• 

The Russians 'have entered 
the following eight capitals: 
Warsaw, Sofia, Bucharest, Riga 
(Latvia), Kovno (Lithuania), 
Tallin (Estonia); Belgrade, Buda¬ 
pest; Their envoys are in a ninth 
capital, Helsinki, capital'of Fin¬ 
land. 

Balloons which explode after 
they have delivered ’ their load 
have been used by the RAF to 
drop .leaflets over German towns. 
The Germans were puzzled as to 
how the leaflets got there. 

. During 1944 not one German 
Vessel entered the neutral port 
of ^Lisbon. 98 British ships went 
there . ; 7 / 

^pHERE ; has . been more U-bbat 
;Z activity in the Atlantic 
during the-past six months, but 
not on the scalb of 1941 or 1942. 

. Youth News Reel 

^Phe Scout Silver Cross has been their hosts are giving . them every 
awarded to li : year-old Martin facility to carry on their train- 
E. Beale of the lith Wimbledon ing. **•' /' 

Group. When in Devon Martin . The fine Christian spirit of the 
supported^ until the arrival ,of, a • Boys’ Brigade lives on even in the 
boat, a man arid a boy who weie prisoner-of-war camp, as suggested 

by this ihessage from a former 
member, now a captive in Ger¬ 
many :* “Our BB Old Boys’’ Club 
here is still going strong with 
Bible class, sports, and games.” 

The Guidp International ,Ser¬ 
vice Fund ] has now reached more 
than £66,000, of which Gftides 
of the Birmingham area have 


in danger of -drowning. 

The Cornwell Decoration has 
been - awarded to Scout • Robert 
Oke, of Moncton, New Bruns¬ 
wick, who,, forced to lie on his 
. stqmach at all times/ passed his 
Tenderfoot and Second Class 
/tests, and is now working on his 
First Class 'tests. 

. China has . several hundred 

thousand Boy Scouts, and when, contributed £1200f 
hostilities began all offered their /oatrA Leader Margaret Robin- 
services to their country; some son of Carlisle, and Guide 
15,000 were orgamsed for fronU p e ggj e Lock of Cambridge, have 
line duties, such as stretcher ^cth received the Gilt Cross for 
bearers, supervising refugees, and Life -Saying,, for rescuing boys 
taking Charge of orphans. / From /rivers ' . 

. Norwegian Scqius arriving in } ;Durin g, 1$44 nearly 80,000 ATC 
Sweden^ as, refugees aro .• being cadets trained with the RAF and 
accepted as, members, . .of the u s a a Wi ^ nc l * 62,000 of - them 
Swedish Scout Association/and flew in Service aircraft/ 
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The Childrens Newspaper, February 3; f 945 

WALKING UNDER A 
FROZEN RIVER 

'Jhe Moscow radio described re¬ 
cently the ingenious method- 
adopted by Russian soldiers to 
get across the frozen dam of a 
river on the ice of which they 
could not advance because Ger¬ 
mans were firing from the other 
side. Russian artillery shelled 
the dam, letting the water out 
from under the ice, which re¬ 
mained intact. Russian patrols 
then made a hole in the ice and 
walked, waist deep in water, 
across the bed of the dam under 
the ice, and emerged through a 
hole made by their guns on the 
Germans’ side. 

The enemy were so bewildered 
at the. sudden appearance of' the 
Russians, apparently from" no-‘" 
where,'tliat they fled. ' 

A TREE OF 
FRIENDSHIP 

rriHE sylvan grace of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields has been enriched 
by a maple-tree flownTrom Ottawa 
and planted by the Mayor of Hoi- / 
born, in whose borough the Royal 
Canadian Air Force have had 
their English headquarters for the 
past five years. 

The inscription on a plaque 
below the tree states that it is “a 
living symbol of the mutual re¬ 
spect, friendship, and affection 
which in those yCars began, grew, 
and flourished between the sons 
and daughters of the Dominion 
of Canada and the‘people of Hol- 
born.” — 

THE SHY SAUSAGE 

H^he Minister of Food, "Colonel 
Llewellin, in announcing re¬ 
cently'that the pork content of 
sausages is to be increased from 
37A- to 50 per cent, said, “The 
British people ‘ can now look a 
sausage in the face." 

Hearing this remark, and bear¬ 
ing in mind tales he has heard 
about some sausages, Peter Puck 
has sent us this, urgent advice to 
forward to the Minister: 

Oh, never look a sausage in the 
face, sir, \ ... 

Some sausages are-known to be 
so shy. 

So spare the blushes of this bash¬ 
ful race, sir, 

And don't stare rudely in its 
shrinking eye. y , 

THE JOSEF STALIN 

rpHE Russians have a new' 
x -tank named the Josef Stalin, 
and it is being used with great 
effect in the latest Russian offen- 
. slve. It is armed with a 122-mm 
gun, the biggest gun on any tank 
in the world. . 

. According to the Germans, it 
weighs fifty tons, and has four- 
inch thick armour/ 


Town Planning in Darkest Africa 


npHE Africans in our photo are 
Soldiers of the Sudan 
Defence Force Equatorial Corps, 
and they are building a complete 
village for themselves and their 
families in an out-of-the-way 
part of Central Africa, 200 miles 
from the nearest place of -any 
sort, and 700 miles from a. 
cinema. Their British com¬ 
mander, Captain Perry of the 
Royal Engineers, a former sur¬ 
veyor and land agent, drew up 
the plans for the village, and his 
works manager, as he calls 
Sergeant Pyall, also of the Royal. 
Engineers, sees that these huts 
go up according to the plan. 


The natives themselves, of 
course, are accustomed to build¬ 
ing these simple dwellings, but 
the idea of deliberately planning 
a complete village, with many 
amenities, was unknown to them. 

The frames of these huts are 
made of bamboo, their roofs are 
thatched with dried grass and 
their walls made of mud. 

The cooking arrangements are 
outside the huts and consist of a 
range . of mud-brick ovens—one 
for each soldier’s wife. For the 
bachelors there * is ' communal 
cooking- 

In spite, however, of many 
improvements which " Captain 


Perry has introduced in these 
primitive people’s building craft, 
the'Africans still insist on keep¬ 
ing to some of their traditional 
customs. For instance, instead 
of using a length of string tied 
to the centre post for marking 
out the circle on which a hut 
is to stand, they walk round the 
centre pole slowly, keeping heel 
behind toe arid estimating the 
correct radius with- the eye. By 
this means they measure as good 
a circle as one made by string. 

It is to be hoped that this 
beginning in town planning will 
be followed by the natives in 
other parts of Central Africa. 



Putting the Lid On It 


These “ prefabricated " dwellings look simpler, and cheaper than the European sort. 
All the natives have to do now is to cover the frames with grass and mud. A British 
sergeant of the Royal Engineers, Sergeant F. Pyall, is directing operations. See story above 


THE GORDON BOYS 

T t-Col Graham Seton Htjtchi- 
son, D S O, MC (Member of 
the Executive Committee of the 
Gordon Boys’ School), has written 
a new book, Gordon and the 
Gordon Boys, which we cordially 
recommend to our readers, 

Well illustrated, and with a 
Foreword by General Sir Ian 
Hamilton^ it is obtefinable, price 
5s 6d post free, from the Com¬ 
mandant, *the Qordon Boys’ 
School, Woking, Surrey. 


EXCELSIOR 


A Pacific Statue cf Liberty 


^ll the civilised world knows 
of the great Statue of Liberty 
which looks out across the 
Atlantic from New York Harbour. 
Now, from Chicago, comes a 
demand for a Statue of Liberty 
for. the Pacific, and American 
schoolchildren will be asked to 
pay. for it with their pennies. It 
wiil be erected in the Philippine' 
Islands, - now being freed * from 
Japanese occupation by General 
MacArthur’s forces to become an 
independent democracy under its 
own freely-chosen Government. 

No doubt the magnificent 
Manila Harbour will be the 
setting for the Philippine replica 
of the New York monument. 
Here is the entry to that lovely 


city of Manila, with its six¬ 
teenth' century. Spanish city 
“within the walls," and its bust¬ 
ling and lively modern American 
city across the brown River 
Pasig. .In Manila live many 
races, white Americans, brown 
Filfpinos with Spanish blood, 
Chinese, Spaniards, native Tagals 
of fierce, and fighting traditions. 
And there are other native races, 
too, in the islands,'some of them 
still very primitive. : 

The population of the Philip¬ 
pines, now over 13 million, have 
been loyal beyond praise to the 
USA. Inspired by its gallant 
President Quezon, whose death 
in 1944 was a severe loss, they 
have well deserved their, statue. 


'^That pains boys take for a 
moment’s fun! During the 
recent snow a mirth-loving lad, 
delivering newspapers, v tugged 
behind him a little home-made 
sledge, apparently useless in that 
area of level roads. But was it 
useless in reality? 

The boy came to a blitzed 
house, with a mound of bricks, 
tiles, and earth occupying its 
fenceless front garden, and while 
customers awaited their papers 
he busied himself on toboggan¬ 
ing. Agaii\ and again he sought 
to* get his sledge up the snow- 
covered mound; again and again 
he slipped and fell with it. But 
at last he got it to the top, then, 
sitting down on. it, shot to the 
bottom in triumph. 

' The lad was satisfied; he went 
his way, ^tagging his sledge and 
singing a glad song, and papers 
began to reach their destinations. 

FOR THE CHILDREN 

VUith help received from the 
T T Polish Children’s Rescue 
Fund a children’s hospital, dedi¬ 
cated to the memory of General 
. Sikorski, is to be prefabricated 
in this country and sent to 
Poland after—the war. 'A Polish 
architect designed 'the building. 


FIGHTING BLOOD 

'Y^Then an appeal was made for 
men at Allied Supreme H Q 
to give their blood for the 
wounded on' the Western Front, a 
soldier at the clinic was aston¬ 
ished to see General Eisenhower 
himself lining up with the volun- 
. teers. ■ After the Supreme Com¬ 
mander had given a pint of his 
blood the soldier remarked: 
“That ♦ would ’ be some blood to 
get{” \ . ' 

General Eisenhower retorted, 
with a twinkle in his eyes:/ “if 
you get. it, I hope you won’t in¬ 
herit my bad disposition.” ‘ 


THE VALUE OF 
SNOW 

J^ecent falls of snow might. 

have led to the expectation 
that widespread floods would 
follow. 

Snow is certainly valuable for 
renewing underground waters 
whosertevel has run low, as had 
happened in England under pro¬ 
tracted droughts The virtue of 
snow is that, melting slowly, the 
water from it sinks gradually 
into the land; it is not at once 
borne away to the rivers and the 
sea as may happen to pelting 
storm rains. 

W§ must not assume, however, 
that we derive as much water 
from snow as from continuous 
rainfall. An inch of rain spread 
over an acre means 101 tons or 
22,600 gallons, but it takes ten 
inches of snow to equal an inch 
of rain. 

X-RAY FOR ORCHIDS 

"A - eadi ologist * in Sydney, Aus- 
*^T tralia,* grows orchids for a 
hobby, and X-rays them to find 
out'when they will flower. • fHe 
says he can tell up to nine 
months ahead when the orchids 
will flower, and also how many 
blooms they will .have... 

THIS HAPPY BAND 

A trpiENCES in - large; towns 
.throughout • this country 
are having the chance of. hear- - 
. ing the US Army Air Force 
Band which recently arrived here. 

This band is hand-picked from 
the greatest orchestras and 
bands in America, - comprising 
100 . brilliant instrumentalists 
chosen from 800 who were tested. 
It' is estimated that its upkeep 
in peacetime would amount to 
a weekly cost of £5000 at least. 

It includes what is claimed 
to be the finest horn section 
ever grouped together, and its 
popularity is shown by the fact 
that in Chicago it played to 
audiences of 100,000 every night. 

After expenses have been paid 
the proceeds of all public con¬ 
certs will be donated to the 
R A F Benevolent Fund. The 
' band is here* in exchange for the 
RAF Central Band which is 
touring America with great 
success. 

A THRILLING HOBBY 

A recent announcement that an 

j • international contest for 
• petrol-driven model aircraft with 
. a wing span of not more.than ten 
feet will be held in the spring, 
brings with it a refreshing breath 
of the return of peacetime pur¬ 
suits. 

The contest is being arranged 
by the Society of Model Aero¬ 
nautical Engineers, and has been 
made possible now that the ban 
on such events has been lifted. 
Dominion and Polish model-aero-' 
plane enthusiasts in particular 
are expected'to enter for this 
contest. * ’ 


The Christian Spirit 


^he China Inland Mission, has 
received news of the bravery 
of Elde'r Li when the Japanese 
came into a small town in the 
province of Shansi, and captured 
three Chinese teachers in the 
school of which he was head¬ 
master. Their fate was almost 
certain death. 

Elder Li was told of the situa¬ 
tion. After prayer, he went to 
the Japanese and said: “Tam 
willing to die for. these three. I 
am responsible for appointing 
them . to this school.' Are you 
willing?" The Japs agreed, and 


he. was imprisoned, the teachers 
being released. He said, “I am 
an old man, it does not matter if 
I die.”' They kept him about a 
month, and then fed him, but 
refused him drink. Gradually he 
gpt very sick and weak. Every 
day they threatened to kill him. 
Finally he said: “Either kill me, 
or, let me go.” They were not 
willing to shoot him outright. 
Secretly they admired him. 
And so, after putting a knife to 
his throat they let him go, saying 
if that was the Christian spirit, 
they could not but admire it. 
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On the Western Front 

These jolly twin iisters of the ATS, Muriel and Beryl Smith, 
have-brightened with pictures their hut on the Western 
Front. They are experienced volunteers now serving with a 
mixed anti-aircraft battery. 'They claim their battery opened 
the year ’s scoring by shooting down a doodlebug on January I. 


Art in an Essex Village 


'J'he Essex village of Newport 
deserves a round of ap-. 
plause, not only'from its neigh¬ 
bours but from every village in 
the country,It has made a suc¬ 
cess of an experiment which may 
well be repeated on a wide scale, 
to national advantage^ 

Following a series of lectures 
on, modem art, given by Mr 
Eric Newton, at the Newport 
Grammar School, the villagers 
have been provided with an ex¬ 
hibition of 55 representative 
works of modern British art. 

Chief credit for this cultural s 
enterprise goes to its sponsors, 
the headmaster, Maurice Will- 
more, and his wife, the Secretary 
of the local Workers* Educational 
Association, and to its organisers, 
CEMA, the Essex Education 
Committee, and British Institute 
of Adult Education. ‘ But great 
credit is also due to the Newport 
villagers themselves, who have 
justified both the lectures and 
the exhibition, and have shown 
that “going to the pictures,” can 
have a richer meaning than that 
of merely taking a 'trip to v the 
kinema. 

As Mr R. A. Butler, the Minis¬ 
ter of Education, said, when 
opening the, exhibition and con¬ 
gratulating. Newport on the lead 
it had given to other rural com- 
l 


munities, “there is no finer type 
of education in the world than to 
lead people in their own desires 
to higher and better things.” 

. It is worth recalling here that 
. Newport, which has shown, sueh 
interest in modern British art, is 
the repository of a great, treasure 
of medieval British art—a port¬ 
able altar which belongs to the 
spacious old church in the middle 
of the villa^y. 

This altar was made 700 years 
ago to be carried from' place to 
.place and set up in camp or 
battlefield. For this alone it 
. would be remarkable, but on it 
are the earliest oil paintings on 
wood knowQ to English art. The' 
altar is made as a chest, with 
three handles and five locks, and 
a false bottom with a secret 
sliding' panel. The vestments 
and books would be kept in the. 
locker and the altar stone in the 
secret place. A fine band' of 
metal tracery ornaments the out¬ 
side, and the 13th-century paint¬ 
ings are on the inside of the lid, 1 
which lifted up to form the Tere¬ 
dos as we see it today, with its 
five panels of the Crucifixion, 
showing three Saints and the 
Madonna at the foot of the Cross, 
the heads undoubtedly drawn 
from life, probably likenesses of 
the artist's friends. . 


Leaders For Our Peacetime Army 


Jhe War Office is already care¬ 
fully selecting young men to 
3 e officers in* Britain's peacetime 
\rmy. Among the thousands of 
gallant temporary officers who 
ire leading our soldiers today 
ire some who wish to remain in 
;he Army professionally,, and it 
s from these-that War Office 
selection boards have, already * 
ffiosen the first 174. 

This is a wise step on the part 
our Military Authorities, for 
in efficient army in peacetime is 

i prime necessity for. our country, 
•md we shall, perhaps, for years 
if ter the war have to take a. big 
share in the occupation of the 
defeated countries. The peace-' 
dme officer will have to be some¬ 
thing of a diplomat, and the 
selection boards state they are 


looking for young men with ■ wide 
interests which will enable them 
to play their part in Imperial 
and International affairs and to 
keep in touch with current trends 
. of- thought. 

The young officer of today who 
wishes to become a mefnber of 
the .Regular Army must - be 
between the ages of 21 and 24, 
he must be physically fit, a first- 
class leader of men, and have a 
high standard of general educa¬ 
tion. ..The selection boards are 
looking particularly for men with 
-the technical and professional 
abilities needed in a modern 
scientific and mechanised army. 

It is gratifying to know that 
our future peacetime Army will 
be commanded by men of high 
moral and intellectual qualities. 


- February 3, 1945 

Blessing the 
Plough 

(JHICHESTER CATHEDRAL was the 

scene of a ceremony revived 
from the Middle Ages when 
members of the Young Farmers* 
Clubs recently took, a plough 
there to be blessed. 

Years ago this plough-blessing 
was part of the proceedings of 

- Plough Monday, the first Monday 

- .after Twelfth Night, and the day 

when farming began again in 
earnest after the Christmas 
holidays. Villagers dragged a 
decorated plough round the 
countryside, and collected money 
with which to pay for the 
candles, ; called ploughlights, 
being burnt in the churches. 
These . were supposed to bring 
blessings on the work of the 
ploughmen during the coming 
year. f 

After the Reformation the 
burning of candles was stopped . 
and Plough Monday ceremonies, 
no longer religious, became mere, 
money-collecting occasions to 
enable villagers to hold a con- 

• vivial frolic before beginning 
field-work again. Ope of the 
villagers dressed up as an old 

. woman and carried the money- 
. c box; and sometimes the farm¬ 
workers, decked with ribbons, 
would accompany her * in a 
, morris dance. The plough itself, 
being deeorated, was called a * 
Fool Plough, which was possibly 
meant to be a “Yule” or 
Christmas Plough. 

The recent revival of the'cere- 
J mony was, of course, concerned 
only with its religious aspect; 
and it is worthy of note, too, that 
the 1945 version of Plough 
Monday was Plough Sunday—not 
only because that is a natural 
choice of day for a religious 
ceremony, but also because, hi 
these stringent times, none of us 

- can afford to break into a work¬ 
ing day £or the revival of an 
old-time’ ceremony, no matter 
how picturesque. 

A Helping Hand 

HThe CN ever gives a. special 

* x welcome "to Government 
grants in the service of youth 
both at home and throughout 
the Empire. 

Help to colonial youth is 
especially important in the West 
Indian development programme, 
to .which Britain is already con¬ 
tributing by over 300 grants or 
loans under the Colonial De¬ 
velopment and Welfare Act. Help 
is being given to the Boy Scouts 
and Girl; Guides . Association, 
and British Guiana boys and 
girls now have a Youth Council 
of their' owffi Thousands of 
pounds have been set aside . to 
help the spread of the Jamaica 
4-H Chib movement throughout 
the British West Indies. The 
4-H Club children have caught 
the spirit of the campaign for 
colonial betterment, for, as mem- 
' bers, they pledge Heart, Head, . 

Hands, and Health to the . good 
; of their Club Community, and 
Country. 

The Boy Scouts in Cyprus are 
to have* their own Scout Com¬ 
missioner, This is made possible 
by a grant of £2060, under the 
Act, to pay the Commissioner’s : 
expenses for the next two years. 
The money is a gift from the 
British people, who have pledged 
themselves to help the colonial 
peoples—and not least the boys 
and girls—to better standards of 
living. ‘ " 



WATER 

Cpeaking at .the British Asso- ' 
ciation's recent conference on 
the Place of Science in Industry, ' 
Professor Mackintosh, a former 
chief * medical officer to the 
Department of . Health in Scot¬ 
land , praised water. “ Water,” 
lie said, “ is the treasure house of ; 
health and the good life.’ * . : 

The Spring of Wellbeing, in 
fact! • - . 

© * 

Homes For the People 

The Conservative Housing Sub- 
Committee have published 1 
a report on future homes. They 
plead for the building- of at least 
750,000 houses during-the first * 
two years after the end of the 
war, and they think that local 
housing Authorities and private 
builders should-share this task on 
equal terms, with subsidies to aid 
them, and with restrictions as to 
selling, price and rent. 

They urge that prefabricated 
houses should definitely be re-, 
replaced after ten years. 

Among Other recommenda¬ 
tions are the early release from 
the Forces of architects, town 
planners, surveyors, engineers, . 
and builders* craftsmen, and the 
early resumption of the manu¬ 
facture of furniture. 

There is much in this report 
worthy of deep consideration. 
Private builders cannot be cold- 
shouldered in the drive for a 
million new .houses, and many of 
them will need financial aid to 
enable them to play their part. 

It must be a case of all hands on 
deck, with equal opportunity to 
assist. We especially support the 
plea for artistic variety in house 
designs. 

. - ® ' 

* JUST AN IDEA 

The best hind of success , as 
RLS said , is to radiate happiness . 


*rl 


>: } 


Ti e Children’s 

A 

Preserve Our 

^ bill is before Parliament / 
which deals with common 
land taken over early in the war 
for camps, balloon sites, and / 
other essential wartime pur? 
poses. It is called the Requisi¬ 
tioned Land and Works Bfll. 

The . common land thus taken 
over by the Government in¬ 
cludes: many spots ,weU-known 
tq* naturalists, and many; beloved 
by thousands of town dwellers. - * 

In a letter to The Times, the v 
Commons, Open Spaces, and 
Footpaths Preservation • Society 
have stated that there is every- .. 
reason tofear that it is not i i 
intended to restore many of v': 

HARBINGERS 

A good friend was asking ; 

recently if we could recom- * 
mend sopae particularly bright 
and cheery reading to take his 
mind off war and. winter. Our 
advice was that he should scan the. ; 
nurserymen's advertisements, r ; 

There's happy reading for you, ■ >* 
as you sink deeper into the 
soft recesses „ of a fireside 1 
chair. Aubrietia, glorious mixed ii 
colours; mixed tulips in a < 


Under the E< 


goME sounds are much 
■ higher in pitch than 
others. A schoolboy 
Wants to know what is ♦ 
a good cricket pitch. 

B 

CjOME parts of Britain 
want a new deal. 
With which to build 
timber houses ? 

0 

hat’s in a uniform ? 
asks a . writer. 
Usually the person wear¬ 
ing it. 

3- 

JfllE Nazis are talking 
about their elastic 
defences. Must have run 
short of barbed wire. 


PETE*, 1 
WANT! 
K8STC 



Carry 6N 

The Right Ain 

ryoN’T hang a dismal picture 
U on the wall. Don’t bewail 
and bemoan. Don't bark against 
the bad, but chant tile beauty 
of tfte good. When that has 
been spoken which has'a right 
to be spoken, the chatter and 
the criticism will stop. 

The .painter Giotto renewed 
art, because he put more good¬ 
ness into his heads. To awake in 
man and to raise the sense of 
worth, to educate'his feeling and 
judgment so that he shall scorn 
himself for a bad action, that is 
the only aim. Emerson * 

FLEETING FAME . 

T he laurel crown 
Above my head 
Has fallen down, ’ 

Its leaves are dead; 

And no one ever . 

Comes this way* 

-Even to sweep 
The leaves away. 

Lady Margaret .Sackvilte 


Ode to a yi 

Welcome, wild north-easter! ■% 
w Shame it is t 6 see ^ ; 

Odes to every zephyr, •_ 

Ne'er a verse to thee. I 

Welcome, black north-easter ! I 
(Ter the German foam ; * : f 

O’er the Danish moorlands, * 

From thy frozen home. ■ f 

Tired we are of summer, A * 
Tired of gaudy glare,. 

Showers soft and steaming, ; ; ^ 

Hot and breathless air. ' * 

. Tired of listless dreaming, ~ 

.Through the lazy day - - 

Jovial wind of winter. 

The Divinity 

XTow for my life, it is a miracle 
of thirty years, which to 
relate were not a history but a 
piece oh poetry, an<^ would 
sound to common ears like a 
fable. 

' For the world, I count it not ^ 
an inn but a hospital, and a place 
not to live but to die in. The 
world that I regard is myself ; it ' 
is the microcosm of my own 
frame that I can cast mine eye. 
on; for the other, I use it but 
like my globe, and turn it round 
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Green Acre£ 

the requisitioned commons when 
peace returns, with the result 
that the rights of commoners 
will be extinguished. 

Restoration of the land appro¬ 
priated will, in many cases, be a 
costly and a difficult business ; 
but that does not excuse an 
Action which, will rob the people 
of their free enjoyment of public 
commons and open spaces which 
existed before the war. In fact, 
more should be added. 

We hope that Parliament will 
refuse to pass this Bill in its 
present form. Public rights and 
interests must come before every 
thing else. # 

OF SPRING 

galaxy of colour; grape hya¬ 
cinths, heavenly blue ; snow¬ 
drops, finest fragrant; narcissus, 
vivid orange cup—what could 
be more cheering, what , could 
make us more forgetful of war ? 

Truly we should be grateful 
to* our seedsmen and nursery¬ 
men ; the more we think of them 
the more we incline to the view 
that they are the first har¬ 
bingers of spring. 


litor’s Table 



Returning Servicemen 
will need some time 
to find their feet. But' 
they won’t lose their 
head^. 

't! 

ffHERE % are to be more 
cheap hats on the 
market. The right place 
for them is on the head. 
Pi • 

Qfficers in Britain's 
post-war army must 
be above the average. 
A tall order. 

0 

‘MAN declares that his 
horse has a sense of 
humour.' Tells horse 
chestnuts ? 


Cross Words For 
Happiness 

Tt is an odd thought that cross 
words shouldjhaVe brought 
so many happy hours to so 
many millions of people ! 

. It is not words spoken in 
anger of which we write, but 
the puzzling. words which we 
must find for- ourselves from 
given clues. Yet until recently 
, how many regular puzzle solvers 
could name' the man who first 
thought of cross-word puzzles ? • 
He was Arthur Wynne, who 
left diis native Liverpool more 
than 50 years ago for, America 
where he has just died.. As long 
ago as 1912, it is said, he in¬ 
vented the puzzling squares 
within a square which have 
given the world a means of 
happy relaxation, 

Arthur Wynne should be re¬ 
membered as'a true benefactor. 

What is a Fool? 

Brains.Trust discussion on 
. ^ the question “ Should we 
'suffer fools gladly ? ”has re¬ 
minded a correspondent of two 
conversations he once had. 

A newcomer to our corres¬ 
pondent’s village complained to 
him that one of his fellow- 
.workers was “ quite a fool.” He 
could not read, could only write 
his name, and knew very little 
about anything outside his own. 
village. Later, our correspondent 
was talking to this “ fool ” who, 
to his listener's amazement and 
amusement, said that the new¬ 
comer was “ quite a fool.” He 
didn’t kngw the difference be¬ 
tween an .ash and an oak, 
couldn’t harness a fiorse, " and 
hadn’t got enough sense to see 
when it was going to rain.” 

In this case neither man 
suffered the other fool gladly, 
but the experience confirms the 
belief that it is very foolish.to say 
that anyone is “ quite a fool.” 

'That very statement might 
. f even condemn the speaker as one. 


Wild Wind 

Turn us out to play ! 

Sweep the golden reed-beds ; 
Crisp the lazy dyke ; 

Hunger into madness 
Every plunging pike. 

Rill the lake with wild-fowl; 

Fill the marsli with snipe ; 

While on dreamy moorlands 
Lonely curlew pipe. 

Through the black fir forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the^snow flakes. 
Off the curled sky.- _ 

Charles Kingsley- 

Within Us 

sometimes for my recreation. 
That mass of flesh that circum¬ 
scribes me limits not my. mind. 
That surface that tells the 
heavens it hath an end cannot 
persuade me. I have any . . . 
Whilst I study to find how I am 
a microcosm, or little world, I 
find myself something more than 
the great. There is surely a piece 
of divinity in us—'something that 
was before the elements, . and 
owes no homage to the Sun. 

Sir Thomas Browne 


God’s Storehouse 

J^nowledge is not a couch for 
the. curious spirit,, nor a 
terrace for the wandering, nor a 
tower of state for the proud 
mind, nor a' vantage ground for 
the haughty, nor a shop for 
profit and' sale, but ^ storehouse 
for the glory of God and the 
endowment of mankind. 4 

■d» 

Francis Bacon 

Wordsworth’s Little Flower 

Pansies, lilies, kingcups, dafsies, 
Let them live upon their 
praises ; 

Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story : 
There’s a flower that shall be 
mine ; 

Tis the little Celandine. 

t 

The Glance Sincere 

•"There is a power in the direct 
* glance of a sincere and loving 
human.s«ul which will dd v more to 
dissipate prejudice and kindle 
charity than the most. elaborate 
arguments. George Eliot 


Wooden Houses NEWS FROM A LONELY 


For Britain 

JJquses built entirely oT wood 

•/.. will help to solve our post¬ 
war housing problem, *and an 
exhibition of designs for them 
was opened in London recently 
by Lord Woolton, Minister of 
Reconstruction. 

A wooden house that is pro¬ 
perly built of suitable material 
will last a long time, as many 
old wooden cottages in our 
countryside testify, and it can 
be made as warm, and comfort¬ 
able and supplied with as many 
modern conveniences as a brick 
. or stone dwelling. 

‘To the exhibition, which is to 
tour the country, 167 British 
architects submitted designs in a 
competition promoted by; the 
Timber Development Association. 
The winning design for a pair 
of semi-detached wooden houses 
was sent by Mr John P.-Tingay 
of Eastcote, Middlesex. Simple 
•in appearance,, with a roof like 
that of a Swiss chalet, this build¬ 
ing is to be constructed of 
Western red cedar wood* Inside 
each is one big . living-room 
heated by an open fireplace and 
•running from the front to the 
back. There is a kitchen, a 
'Utility room for washing and 
toilet, and three bedrooms. Each 
of these semi-detached wooden 
houses would post about £700, 
and Mr Tingay jclaim&' that they 
could be'built in about a quarter 
of. the. time it would take to., 
construct a brick house of similar 
size*. • 

Lord Woolton spoke wisely at 
the exhibition when he praised 
the outward beauty and inward 
‘comfort of the wooden house, but 
added that he did nof want 
people to think it was a com¬ 
plete solution of the housing 
problem. 

The Little Nipper 

The Revd Tubby Clayton has 
sent us this amusing but moving 
Merchant Navy Sidelight , as . he 
calls it. 

old Chief Engine Room 
Artificer, looking so .spent 
that I could scarcely recognise 
in him a shipmate of the Boreas 
and Brilliant, came ashore at last 
after five years of small craft 
engine-room responsibilities, and 
went to get his DSM. One of 
the Court officials at the Palace 
asked him to keep a friendly eye 
upon a little waif who was 
among the crowd of recipients. 
The Chief went up to this under¬ 
sized midget and said, “ Well, 
sonny, come for your father’s 
medal?” “Naow, Chiefy,” said - 
the child, “come for my own.” 

It turned out he was almost . 
■ seventeen, but malnutrition had . 
checked his development. Then 
came the war, at J5 he got in 
as a ship’s boy, and here was 
the result. The Chief and he 
were in the same hotel that 
night in London, and the boy in 
his high-pitched voice complained 
that, after, the Investiture, he 
had gone to a great store to get 
some extra ribbon. An^old re¬ 
tired Navy man, in charge of the 
department, told' him plainly 
that Decoration ribbon could not 
be sold to small boys for their 
collections. He got a proper rise 
out of the shopkeeper by there 
and then producing medal and 
ribbon, which he had taken off 
because folk had smiled. 


Outpost 


Six months have passed since we last had news of Mrs 
Daisy Bates; writing from her tent far away in the wilds 
of Australia. Now she has written again—from the Native 
Camp at Wynbring in South Australia—giving tidings of 
her friends the Aborigines', and of the great drought. 


Dear C N, she writes, I had 

- such a heartening surprise a 
few weeks ago, in the invasion of 
my camp by some of my 'Ooldea 
natives—old men,* old women, 
children, and grandchildren, 
about 20 in all. The men are 
the most quiet and law-abiding 
(native law-abiding) now living 
of that old group of cannibals of 
the 20’s. From their entry into 
my Ooldea camp they were 
happy, contented, quiet, and not 
lazy, and in their ten years 
sojourn with me’ at that tamp * 
they learned from me all that 

- was best about our white people. 
We had our Empire Day, and 
Christmas feasts every year, and 
special gifts at each feast; and 
today those old men and old 
women love to call to mind the 
remembrance that comes to them 
from seeing my old face. 

Mutual Joy 

. All this is so gladdening to me 


and readjust my * fTighteners.” : 

I must. fell. GN readers the 
story of a more terrible drought 
that caught Central Queensland 
in the first decade of this cen¬ 
tury. j In a township made not¬ 
able during the early years of 
Melba (whose lovely voice used to 
ring through the little bush town 
every evening) the people suffered 
and endured, but like their kind 
everywhere -they held to their 
little homes, until one night most 
unexpectedly the drought broke 
in torrents of rain. . Every person 
in the little town ran out^-clad 
in night gear—into the blessed 
rainfall. They sang, spme 
played their pianos, 'and rejoic¬ 
ings were increasing in volume, 
and suddenly a voice began God 
Save the King, and immediately 
the whole population joined in 
the beautiful song as a hymn of 
praise.. It was. sung throughout 
as a.prayer, and at its close the 
quiet, radiant, chastened, up- 


—to know that they'll have their , lifted crowd, went quietly and 

enflf'iol nf eomo in _, i -_*1 _ xi • i_ __ j 


special remembrance of some in¬ 
cident ! ' Native memories are 
almost nil with these people, but 
my old friends see me today in 
the same attire that I wore when 
I moved amongst them in the 
20 ’s. 

Their joy was really extrava¬ 
gant at first, but never intrusive. 
Poor souls, I cannot tell you the 
joy I have over their return, and 
to see them as well-behaved as 
,they were in their youth. 

The . drought has caused the 
vanishing of my wee wrens, and 
other little bush creatures that 
had made my little tent a play¬ 
ground during the hot days. The 
curious sameness” of light cloud 
effects* tell us there is no hope of 
change. About new moon periods 
great clouds gather from various 
points and hope comes, but 
boisterous winds, whirlwinds, and 
almost' screaming north winds 
banish them. • 

With great effort I am -hus¬ 
banding one little plant of para- 
kylia, a great herbage for cattle 
or sheep—but I have to barricade 
it nightly with noisy kerosene 
tins so that I can hear the rabbits 
and get up and ‘ frighten them 


soberly into their homes, and 
prayers and thanks rose to God. 

Australia has many such stories 
of. dreadful drought and .more 
dreadful floods, but she has been 
careless about taking these to . 
heart. After this war, men will 
, arise like John. Forrest pater 
Lord Forrest) who brought the 
water 20 miles to Kalgoorlie, mak¬ 
ing a Garden City of that most 
desolate goldfield. 

Clouds of Dust 

JTven New Zealand was affected 
by the terrific dust storms 
caused by the recent drought in 
Australia. At times the passehger 
and mail flying boats operating 
. between the two Dominions had 
to turn back owing to the poor 
visibility resulting from the low 
clouds of dust blown from Aus¬ 
tralia’s parched interior. 

For days gardens and houses' 
in the North Island of New 
♦Zealand were coated with a fine 
red dust which blew across the 
Tasman Sea, while reddish-tinted 
snow on mountains-was noted by 
climbers and flyers. Even the 
sea had a reddish tinge. ; 



THIS ENGLAND 


The village shoemaker at Blakeney. 
in Norfolk—Jacob Halfiday, age 82 


t 
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Magellan’s Englishman - In Defence Myriads of Suns in 


Mever in history have the waters of the Pacific between'the 
1 - Mariana Islands and the Philippines so teemed with ships as 
today,-with tlje^vast armadas pf.American transports carrylng- 
men ; and munitions*to General, MacArthur. Yet ft was only a' 
little, over four centuries ago that, the first ships navigated by 
white men sailed into this now familiar region. V * ’ * ' 


They .were . the . little ships of 
the . renowned -Portuguese sailor. 
Ferdinand Magellan, making "the 
first voyage round the.vforld- in 
1521. and the thirst-tormented 
crew buried at sea here the one 1 
English member of Magellan's* 
expedition, Master Andrew -of- 
Bristol, chief gunner in the flag¬ 
ship, the Trinidad. ■ 

Nothing is known about Master 
Andrew, - but we may imagine 
that he-was. well * trusted .; by his 
great Portuguese /captain, or he 
would ,ndt "have- held" su6h - a 
responsible position in the flag¬ 
ship v bn such ah adventurous 
voyage;. 1 " ; - 

' For Magellan, one of the most 
intrepid sailors in history; had 
sore trials on : that memorable 
voyage of discovery which ended 
in his own death. •' Before at¬ 
tempting to cross the Pacific for 
the first time from" east, to west; 
some of his' meh smutinied owing 
to 1 the fearful hardships they en¬ 
countered in trying to* find 'a 
passage through the-cold and tur¬ 
bulent waters, of what were sub¬ 
sequently named after the 
famous discoverer, the Straits of 
Magellan; ‘ Master.: Andrew. re¬ 
mained loyal, as did the rest of 
the crew of the Trinidad. , 

The voyage across what, was 
then the unknown Pacific ocean 
was one of incredible suffering 
for the daring little party of ad¬ 
venturers, and as a result - of 
thirst, starvation, and scurvy, 
England's representative . died 
nine , days before the tiny fleet 


reached the first large land area 
they had- come across, and which 
"Magellan named the Islands of 
St Lazaius, but which were later 
named the Philippines in honour 
' of King Philip II of Spain. ; : 

.. Magellan died, too, on -that 
voyage. Of the 270.men who set 
out on that voyage, only 31 in 
one of the. original five vessels re¬ 
turned to Spain. ; * ... 

The Philippines belonged to 
/Spain “from 1565 to/ 1899 when' 
-they were ceded...to' the US A 
* - after, a' war- between the U Sand 
Spain; * America designated the 
-Philippines a self-goverhing Com¬ 
monwealth in 1934. -; They’were 
'overrun, by„ the Japanese—from 
whom qur Allies are now winning 
them back—inT941. : : . 

TEA AND A CIGARETTE 

, \Ye . were, telling recently.. of 
elephants / deserting - from 
Japanese service. Now we learn 
of - a' discriminating ape that* 
left „ the Japanese positions on 
the Chindwir\ Front and joined 
the East African Division, 

Uganda troops made him wel- 

- come, even to the extent of let¬ 
ting him become a - member of 
their mess, *where : he soon- showed 
;a liking for tea in large quan- 

- titles; When they "gave him- 1 
cigarettes, however, h£ appar¬ 
ently thought they were biscuits, 
and chewed them up with a 

. screwed-up look of approval on 
his wise old face. 


Billy Gets a Fright 


Jt wasn’t Billy’s,at all; it 
was Bob’s.' But Bob was, 
ill in bed with a bad cold, 
and that was how it was that 
. he couldn’t enjoy, all his birth¬ 
day presents on the day that 
they came. 

"For some time he knew no¬ 
thing about the scooter sent 
on to him by his_ cousin John, 



who had just gone'away to 
i boarding school and had 
grown too big for it. It didn’t 
j come early with the letters; " 
i the carrier brought it iri the 
< middle of the morning. * 

It was frightfully heavy; . 
\ “I can’t think what it is!” 
Billy called out to Bob—he 
-wasn’t allowed to go into the 
: bedroom because of the cold. 

“ Shall I open it?” ‘ 

; “Perhaps ; you’d better,” 
said Bob, “if it’s too big for 
me to hive in bed.” 


When he heard what it was 
he shrieked for joy; 

Billy was envious. 

“I do wish it were mine,” 
he. said. . 

“I’ll, lend “it to you,” Bob 
told him, “when I’ve tried it 
> myself. But you're not to 
have it till I get up.” 

Billy had to admit that he 
was right, but he could not 
help looking at it and longing 
for it. Just to try—just once! 
Bob would never know, and 
he could be ever so careful 
with it. ' . 

He wheeled it _ out into the 
garden and sprang on to it. 

It went so well that he went 
on and on till he got as far 
as the lake. 

Unfortunately, he. forgot 
that the paving-stones round 
it would make the. wheels fly 
faster, and before he could 
stop it the scooter was away 
and'over the side. • 

He sprang off in time to 
save himself, .but the scooter 
was in up to the top, and 
when he got it out, after great 
difficulty, it was dripping v/et 
and covered with hasty brown 
‘mud; 

Billy was in a terrible way. 
He ran indoors with the tears 
streaming down his face. 

Bob nearly wept, too, when 
he heard, but he was simply 
splendid about it, and said,- 
“Never mind, old man; it will 
all wash off!” ‘ V v 


of Wages 

The Wages Councils Bill; some 
’ particulars - of - which ap¬ 
peared in the CN for December' 
23, has had; its second . reading 
in Parliament. ; ; f; ; 

Mr - Bevin, the -Minister of 
Labour, described this measure 
as a declaration by Parliament. 
that the conception of-what was 
known' as sweated' industry was 
past. The miirr object. of the* 
Bill is 1 to prepare the way from 
war : to peace; and lo provide 
stability in wkges for at least five 
years. : : . . . / . 

* Mr Bevin ■ referred to the 
-disastrous happenings between 

‘i91K .and 1936’ When there * was : 
rapid inflation and tlienHefrible 
deflation; which 'made it impos¬ 
sible for all concerned in industry 
; to adjust conditions to "meet 
those violent changes; Mr Bevin ' 
said he hoped, by means of the 
Bill;- to prevent strikes breaking 
but during the years" immediately 
after the end* of hostilities. 

The Minister of Labour re¬ 
minded Parliament that it was 
the present Prime Minister who, 
in 1909, introduced the trade 
board system, no.w to be super¬ 
seded-by wages councils, and he 
added that Mr Churchill had 
done nothing better for : the 
people than the legislation which 
he then introduced. 

The wages councils, when they 
come to be set up, will deal not 
only with wages but with ail 
.problems associated, with in¬ 
dustry. Inquiry commissioners 
are to be established to decide’ 
whether or not* negotiating 
machinery up and down the 
country is adequate. ✓ 

: This measure, which will, affect 
•no ' less than fifteen million 
workpeople, was praised and sup¬ 
ported by me'mbers’of all shades 
of political opinion in-the Hbuse, ’ 
and there is little doubt that, it \ 
will/go through its later stages 
without much, modification. 

The Wages Councils Bill will 
ensure a smooth passage for 
industry during those five years 
which, otherwise, would, be full' 
of dangers and dislocation; more- . 
over, it* will secure through 
negotiating machinery, on which 
employers and workers will be 
represented a fair deal for all. . 

The convulsive ; change .. in 
.industry, from the colossal efforts 
to save Freedom to similar 
efforts to. supply the needs of 
"peace, calls for cool, calm vision 
well in ‘ advance. Our Govern- 
xnerit’s action 'in providing be¬ 
times against’ the difficulties 
'ahead is a happy portent. r \ 

; Just in Time 

The crew of an 'air-transport, 

■ ? flying at 10,000 feet over the 
Himalaya Mountains carrying 

* war stores to China, heard ’ a 

strange buying noise , comirig 
from a depth-charge they had. oh 
hoard.. - \. \ 

; They radio-telephpned .their 
base about it and were told there 
r was nothing to fear, the depth- 
charge was quite safe. However, 
the* ominous buzzing grew louder 
and the crew decided to get rid 
of /the object at’ once. They 
bundled it overboard and a few 
moments'later there was a terri¬ 
fic explosion below them. Then 
came a radio message from their 
base telling them utgently that 
the; depth-charge might go off at 
"any * moment and* must be*’ 
dropped immediately. . 


Grand Cluster 

r T , HE dark nights of the next two weeks will permit a glimpse 
* ;to be obtained of a marvellous bukvexy faraway region of 
the Heaviens, writes the C N Astronomer. It. is now high above 
us and may be easily found because it appears to be near. ; .. : 

This is Messier 35, and it is 
shown on the star-map as M 35, 
its number in the famous Cata¬ 
logue :.of. Star Clusters and 


Nebulae; compiled by the astro¬ 
nomer .Messier in. 1784. 

In order to find this wonderful 


Iota, to the region. indicated - by 
M35 on the map; there a 
luminous mistiness will be seen- 
on a dark and clear moonleSs 
night. / This, xadiant patch 
appears somewhat triangular 'in/ 
Shape and, seen ; through, -the 


region of myriads of.clustered glasses, seems to cover almost as 
suns ! we start’first with Saturn; * much of the sky as does the full 
which-may be. readily identified Moon. A faint star appears in 
from its position and, path as front qi it, but this is much 
shown in the C N for November .nearer to us. ^ Glasses should-be 
26. Sathrn may also be identi- - used, if possible^any .kMd will 


fied from the fact that it appears 
as the brightest luminary";in 
that l part of* the sky which is to 


SATLjRN .*• \ 

’ *rf u E?a J ° ta \ 


j^Oamma 


Saturn; and the guiding stars 
to the great cluster M 35 

the south and not far from over¬ 
head between 9 and 10 o’clock; 
earlier , in the evening Saturn is 
to the left and toward the south¬ 
east. 

The _ accompanying star-map 
shows the * present position of 
*3aturn relative to the stars Mu, 
Eta, ; Iota, and Nu of Gemini, 
and the broken circle indicates 
the approximate field-of-view of 
opera -or 'field-glasses. Viewed 
through these it will be seen that 
Saturn appears'amid a scene of 
superb, sparkling splendour; but 
while Saturn is now only about 


reveal this mass of _ radiance 
much better than the. naked eye , 
can'see’ifc, while powerful glasses 
will .reveal, * under the ' most < 
perfect f conditions, - occasional 
sparkles of light coming from the 
larger members o t this glorious 
cluster of what is actually thou¬ 
sands of great and brilliant suns. = 
So vast is this immense con¬ 
gregation of suns that ..it would 
take light, speeding at 5,885,970 
million miles a year, between 40 
and 50 years to cross this vast 
stellar cluster. Yet r to us ■ it 
appears so small,, not ‘even., the. 
width of the Moon, because of its 
great distance, which amounts to 
something like 2000 light-years’ 
journey. Therefore, the light’s 
radiant energy which now enters 
our eyes, as we gaze at that 
luminous patch in those far-off 
depths, must have left it before 
the. beginning of the Christian ^ 
Era. ; ' A 

The numerous suns of this 
cluster are of various colours, 
and include many giant-suns. 
These may be seen through a 
small telescope, but every in¬ 
crease, of telescopic power 
increases the number perceptible 
and photography reveals still 
more. Thq astronomer Lalande 


ZS ;: long ago. described the sight as 


the star Iota, the nearest: of * the 
surrounding array, is 116 light- 
years distant. Eta is 251 light- 
years distant, and Mu, which 
appears so near to Saturn and 
little more than the Moon’s 
apparent width away, is actually 
192 light-years’ journey beyond 
Saturn. 

Now; suppose we let our gaze 
travel, far out into that x r ast 
space above and beyond Eta and 


seen through his large reflector ; 
telescope, two feet in diameter, 
as “The field-of-view . . . 
perfectly full of brilliant stars, ” 
and “Nothing but a sight of the 
object itself can convey an 
adequate idea of its exquisite 
beauty.” The “object” he re¬ 
ferred to was the cluster, which 
covered an area about two-thirds 
of the apparent diameter of the 
MoOn. ? G. F. M. 


The Battle of the Gauges 


QnE is reminded of the medieval 
custom of throwing down a 
gage as challenge to combat 
whep one reads of.the,Russians 
taking ” up . the, railway gauge; 
which the .Germans ,put down 
afters their invasion of Russia. 
It is certainly a symbol of the - 
Russians’ grim willingness to ac¬ 
cept'. the. invader’s challenge and 
fight to a‘finish. 

The two words gage and gauge 
sound alike and perhaps are dis¬ 
tantly related, but a modern rail¬ 
way gauge is the. distance.;be-, 
tween the inner edges of the two 
rails 'on which the wheels rim. 
This gauge on the Russian rail¬ 
ways is different from that on 
the other European railways. 
The' Russian gauge is 5 ft .and 
that of the rest of; -Europe 
4 ft 8| ins. In peacetime travel¬ 
lers, to Russia have to. change 
trains' at the frontier as they 
have to also f at the ^frontieri of 
Spain, where the. gauge is .5 ft 
5$ ins. . .. ... 


When the Germans drove deep 
into Russia they altered the rail¬ 
way lines behind .them to fit their 
own rolling stock/ for obviously 
locomotives and coaches built to 
runon rails 4 ft 84 ins apart can¬ 
not ruh on rails 5 ft in-width. 

, Then the jnvaders .were driven 
back ' neaHy to their own-borders, 
but* before our Allies -coulfl„ un¬ 
dertake their present great offen¬ 
sive they had to-tear up all the 
lines the enemy, had laid down 
and restore their , own width so 
that their trains could bring up 
the masses of supplies needed for 
the mighty winter attack. 

tt may be’wondered why the 
Russians originally . laid , their 
railway with ..a different, gauge 
from that of. other countries. -It 
was probably done for strategic 
reasons/to increase the trans¬ 
port difficulties of any future in¬ 
vader; ^ If- this were so' it- was a 
wise policy, which; did much to * 
save Russia from the _ German 
hordes in 1941. ; ‘ ,; .. 
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On the Road to 
«;Mandalay^ 

'T'he shining successes of the Fourteenth Army in Burma have 
'■ - started song in thousands of hearts and voices. ■ Kipling is 

' the author of the song- they sing, With its famous refrain, On 
the road to Mandalay,* and Mr Churchill quoted if with charac¬ 
teristic vigour in his great speech in Parliament the other day. 

Giving its'name to an area'of and . wonderfully qarved, she has 
' many thousand square miles, the a brave -display. The old royal 
city, of Mandalay itself has. a palace in its great/enclosure, 
length of six miles and an;aver- each of its. four sides 1110 feet 
' age width of three"miles . f It is 
the chief .city, of Upper Burma, 
with a peacetime population , : of 
148,000. Although the actual site 
of the city was jungle swamp less 
'than a .century ago, the engineer 
has made it dry and healthy, as 
should be a place standing 315 
feet above*, sea level,, and having 
' an annual rainfall of only; 32 
inches, ’as against the 228 inches 
of 1 what is called wet Burma. 

Mandalay is a city of temples, 
pagodas,' and monasteries,, both 
within and without its walls. 

Upwards of 80 per. cent of the 
people are Buddhists, and every 
boy is expected to pass some 
part of his youth in the garb 
and discipline of the monastery; 
hence the importance of Manda¬ 
lay’s religious buildings. 

Not , that gloom or asceticism 
, characterises Burmese public or 
_ domestic life- A happier, sunnier 
people it would be. hard to find 
when peace blesses their land. 

Unlike the ‘women of certain 
Indian religions, Burmese' women 
neither have to shroud: them¬ 
selves behind high walls nor go 
with faces veiled when they walk 
abroad. They are as free from 
repression as our own women; 
they share in public life, and are 
accounted shrewd and enter¬ 
prising in business. Their 
costumes are picturesque. The 
20 bazaar’s, with : the fruits’ of 
’ native silk-weaving, wood-carving, 
ivory-work, the casting of melo¬ 
dious bells and gongs, are 
kaleidoscopes of colour and. 
gaiety , as well as of commerce 
and industry. 

Of stately buildings of stone 
and marble Mandalay has little 
to show, but'of structures in 
massive teak, much of it gilded 


s The World’s AirwaYs 


Buried Treasures /^\RDER in the air! When Lord Swinton gave, in the House of 

Lords, his review of the Chicago air conference he declared 
'that this was the aim of British policy. 


long, with its immense hall of 
audience, with- the attendant 
treasury, and the stable for the 
royal white.^elephant, ho longer 
know Burmese king' or queen, 
for after three wars of aggression 
bn us by Burma’s tyrant king, 
the country had to be annexed to 
• our Indian Empire, 

. Burma is a land of pagodas/of 
which Mandalay has a legion, 
the most, remarkable being that 
called KUthodaw, which, re¬ 
puted to, corpprise 450 pagodas 
actually has 729.: These Stand in 
; parallel rows \on a site half a 
mile square, a major pagoda 
with gilded- dome, serving as a 
prayer centre. Each of the 729 
pagodas shelters one, stone. Each 
‘stone is inscribed with a sentence 
from the sacred books of Buddha, 
the whole forming,, an un¬ 
paralleled example of‘ zeal and 
pious purpose.' 

■ Near Mandalay stands the far- 
famed Arakan pagoda, 'housing 
an ancient Xen-foot-high gilt 
Buddha, believed by .the faith¬ 
ful to have been made by the' 
creator of the universe.^ * Less 
than ten miles from the'city, at 
.Mingoon, is a temple bell, which, 
30 feet in ■ height and 18 in 
diameter, and - weighing, some - 87 
tons, is said to be the biggest 
bell in the world to be hung. It 
has no clapper, but a massive 
wooden ram stirs it to a sullen 
: roar, whereupon Mandalay re¬ 
joices exceedingly, and gratefully 
remembers! we hope. Lord 
Curzon who, when Viceroy of 
India, caused the bell to be hung, 
after it had lain for generations 
half buried in the ground. 

May ; reverend hands soon 
make it resound again, proclaim¬ 
ing a lasting freedom. 



Looking Forward 

we face the - future, with confidence. Come 
what ; may, our 'work will continue amongst 
the poor who live so courageously in the most 
discouraging surroundings, ricase help with 
a gift. ■■ ' r 

Tho Rev. Ronald F. W.* Supt., 

The EAST END MISSION 

Bromley St reet, ^Comme rcial Roa d, 
■nmnai stepney, E.i. 
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instant relief and 
sound sleep fol¬ 
lowed a dose of 
‘Pineate* Honey 
Cough Syrup. 

This splendid remedy 
gets to. grips -with 
rasping.tparing coughs, 
eases chest, throat and 
lungs,soothes and heals 
inflamed air passages, 
and hastens recovery. 
Only half a teaspoonful 
of ‘ Pineate * Honey 
Cough Syrup will check 
a cough immediately. 
1/9 including Purchase 
Tax. Good for grown¬ 
ups tool 


JJungalows built 'inside huge 

• bombproof 'caves near the 
top of a British 'mountain - are 
now used for storing the price¬ 
less collection of pictures from 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square, London. The Daily 
Telegraph has recently given an 
interesting account of this 
strange picture gallery, 300 feet 
under the mountainside, on top 
of which sheep peacefully browse. 

• In these apartments under the 
rock/the pictures are not stowed 
one on* top of another, but are' 
hung on- or stored ‘round the 

' walls so that they can be con¬ 
stantly kept under observation by 
guards who are always on duty 
to see that the canvases do 
not deteriorate; on account of 
.changes in the atmosphere. An 
air-conditioning i system keeps 
the rooms at am even tempera¬ 
ture of 63 degrees, which is the 
best for the preservation of old 
paintings. Thus, our famous art 
collection is safe -from both 
bombs and damp. ^ 

Precious Cargo 

When the collection was 
shifted, from London it was at 
first distributed to museums and 
mansions in various parts of the 
country. The task of moving it 
from London without risk of 
damage was a big one and the 
equivalent ■ of two goods trains 
was used. The pictures travelled 
in railway container vans. It 
was not until the heavy air raids 
on Britain began in 1940 that the' 
bungalows in the mountain caves 
were built for the reception of 
tlie collection. 

A large sum of money has been 
spent on moving our art treasures 
and on constructing their bomb¬ 
proof wartime home in the 
mountain, but how wise was the 
expenditure was shown when the 
National Gallery was hit by 
bombs and the gallery where the 
priceless work of Michael Angelo 
was kept was destroyed. 

Plans have now been completed 
to move the collection back to 
its National home in Trafalgar 
Square when peace comes. ; • 

THE JUNGLE BATTLES 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S— due to Zoning 


HONEVv 

COUGH-SYRUP 


IN BURMA 

\ mid! the excitement of the tre¬ 
mendous events . on the 
Western and Eastern Fronts in 
Europe we are apt to forget that 
other equally important front iff 
Burma, where our men are carry¬ 
ing on the vital struggle against 
Japan. 

An enthralling account of the 
first seven months of the Allies’, 
campaign to throw the Japanese 
put of North-East Burma and to 
re-open the Burma road to China 
is"contained in S E A C Souvenir, 
-a South-East. Asia Command 
'account of the Burma Front, 
price threepence/ It is lavishly 
illustrated with photos of . the 
jungle fighting and relief maps 
explaining the operations. 

The Souvenir opens with an 
address to journalists made last 
year by Lord Louis Mountbat- 
ten. Supreme Allied Commander 
in, South-East . Asia; It is some¬ 
thing'of'a surprise to learn from 
liim that the Burma, front is 700 
miles in extent, second in size 
only to the Russian front. 

It is a dour struggle that is 
taking place, there, and an idea 
of the strategy of it ,can be well 
obtained frpm reading ; S EA C 
Souvenir. 


If such a- high aim has not 
been attained at Chicago much 
real progress has been made; 
Delegates of 52 nations met and 
discussed the problems : of inter¬ 
national air traffic, and besides 
getting To know' each other and 
their problems and difficulties,' 
they reached agreement on a 
wide range of technical subjects, 
including tlie all-important Code 
of Navigation. 

As Lord Swinton said, the 
problems-of international air 
transport involve the exercise of 
what have been called the five 
freedoms, but could be more 
accurately, termed the five privi¬ 
leges. The first was freedom to 
fly across the territory of another 
country; the second, to come 
down to refuel and not pick up 
passengers. The third privilege 
was to set down passengers and 
mail and freight all along the 
route, provided these 'were em¬ 
barked in the country of origin, df 
the aircraft. The fourth was 
the right to take up passenger*?, 
and freight and mail for the 
country of origin of the aircraft. 
The' fifth . was the right to pick 
up and set down passengers en 
route. .... 

While complete agreement was 
reached on the first two, and the 
third and fourth were agreed to 
in principle, on the fifth agree¬ 
ment was not reached. 

After seven weeks of discus¬ 
sion at Chicago it was agreed that 
an interim organisation, having a 
council of 21 members, with head¬ 
quarters in Canada, should carry 

Tinned Meat 
10CX Years Old 

^inned meat that' had lasted in 
perfect condition for nearly* 
one hundred years was one of the 
strange discoveries made by Staff- 
Sergeant Henry A. *Larsen of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
the first man in history to sail 
both ways round .the North of 
Canada, from west to east and 
frpm east to west, through the 
famous North-West passage. 

His experiences were told re¬ 
cently in the BBC. Travellers’ 
Tales series produced by Leslie 
Baily. / *• 

On the lonely shores of these 
far Northern regions Staff-Ser¬ 
geant Larsen and his companions 
found things, left behind by ex¬ 
plorers who came there in the last 
century searching for Admiral Sir 
John Franklin, lost in 1845. : Ser¬ 
geant Larsen found a hut built of 
stones, and in it were old- 
fashioned naval uniforms and a 
pile of tin cans. These, he 
found, contained meat tinned one 
hundred years ago. Rust had 
eaten through most of the tins, 
but some'were in good condition. 
The tins had labels on them of 
John Henry Gamble and Sons of 
Leadenhali Street, London, and 
there were instructions of how to 
open them with a hammer and 
chisel. 

WHISKERS WHILE 
YOU WORK 

V group of workmen at an * 
American rubber' factory in¬ 
tend to work for 120 days with¬ 
out a single day off in order to 
help the war effort. So that they 
shall not be tempted to go to 
places of amusement during this 
period they have undertaken not 
to shave. 


on the work. Matters on which 
agreement had not been reached 
should be referred to this council 
which, would receive the com¬ 
ments and suggestions of the ex¬ 
perts of various countries. It is 
intended that the work of the 
organisation shall be : completed 
this year. ~ • 

Even then there will still be 
many problems to settle, i ' For 
instance, Russia was not repre¬ 
sented at Chicago and there will 
1 be the question of the enemy 
countries. But the ait* conven¬ 
tion which will be the eventual 
Putcome of Chicago will certainly 
provide! a foundation for a new 
era' of international understand¬ 
ing.’ ' ; - . * ' “ ' / 

A Beloved Minister 

/People in the crowded London 
borough 'of ’ Poplar are sad 
at the disappearance of a familiar 
and well-loved figure of a lame 
man with a friendly smile; He 
was the Revd William Dick, 
Minister of ,the Trinity Con¬ 
gregational Church, who has died 
at the age of 68. 

He knew the hearts and needs, 
of his people. He knew, for 
example, the yearning of the 
poor people for a glimpse of the 
country, and he founded the 
Poplar Country Holiday Centre. 
He also founded \the Grand¬ 
fathers’ Club. 

He .was' a .tireless' worker .for 
the welfare of his fellowmen. 


Here is a NEW 

MODELLING CLAY 

with many advantages 

Chromocine is the newest and 
best modelling clay. It never 
goes dry or sticky, but remains 
smooth and malleable In¬ 
definitely. It is mixed with an 
antiseptic to avoid all risk of ; ^ 
carrying germs and infections. 

Ch romocine modelling clay is 
sold in three styles, SLAB— 
1/6'cl. per lb. pack, RIBBED— 
*2J2d. per large pack, and 
individual sticlys—6d. each. 
Range df EIGHT COLOURS. 

CHROMOCINE’ 

ANTISEPTIC MODELLING CLAY 

Ask too, for CHROMOCINE CRAYONS. 

, CHALKS, WATER COLOUR PAINTS and 
THERMOPLASTIC MODELLING WAX. 

Obtainable from all the best Stores, Toy Shops 
and Educational Supply Companies. In case 
of difficulty write ' >T . 

THE CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT CO, LTD. 
13, Gt. Cumberland MewsiSeymour Place, W.1 
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Jacko Puts His Foot, in It, 




J ACKO was walking through the loca) arcade one morning when he 
> caught sight of the big'shoe shop5ign witH^a ladder resting near. 44 Ah,” 
thought Jacko, 44 the painter has gone to lunch ; here's where I rise in the 
world." Climbing into the shoephe^hict'untiL the painter returned. Suddenly 
up popped Jacko, much to the painter's surprise, arid to his own" delight, 
until he found that his Clothes’were smothered with wet paint. 


A DISTANT RELATION 

^he old farm hand asked his 
master for a day off to go to 
the wedding of a young relative/. 

“Is it a neat or distant rela¬ 
tion?" .inquired the farmer .a ^ 
“Well, sir, he’s purty distant— 
’bout fifty miles." 

A Problem in Rhyme / 

MX whole is jsung at Christmas, 
When hearts are full of glee; 
Transpose/ you’ll have a sub¬ 
stance •. -*/'■- V . 

Found growing in the sea. V ; 

: ■ ../ Answer next week 

Qlunt" scissors can easily be 
“sharpened- with' emery paper • 
Just, cut. a few narrow strips 
from the papery: and it- Will be 
■found that: ; the .edges . have 
sharpened themselves;,. / 


* , . Stepping it Out 

• 44 My stride; is three .feet,/ said 
Jim:*, “And mine," replied 
Tom, “is thirty inches." 

“ Starting off with the'Jeft feet, 
how many times in the course Of 
a mile; walk would their right 
feet come down together? 

. / V. . Answer next week 

•Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
< south-west. In the evening 
Venus , is in the 
south-west, .Ura¬ 
nus. and \Sa turn 
are in thq south, 
and ; Jupiter is 
low' in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon, as it may 
be seen at 8*30: p m; on Tuesday, 
January 30. _ . - - 



WHAtm* 

THESPPEAD' 



BEST BAKERS, BAKE IT 

! ■ 0 Macclesfield' 


to End Catarrh 

Don’t let that catarrhal infectioiTget a 
hold. Try this simple medicine—you 
can.make it up at home quite easily, 
though nowadays most chemists keep, 
it bottled ready for use. It’s the 
wonderful old “Parmint” recipe, and 
you will begin to feel relief with the 
first dose of this Parmint Syrup. It 
clears the stopped-up passages of the 
noseband throat, ends head noises and 
dullness, soothes and relieves the sore¬ 
ness of the chest* There’s nothing to 
equal Parmint Syrup for smashing the 
worst attack of catarrh or catarrhal 
cold. 

Be wise. Get a bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle including 
tax. 

Note. —If you want to make up a large 
bottle of it yourself ask for a i-oz. bottle 
of the Parmint Concentrated Essences 
(Price 3/1 Jr). 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Birds of Prey. , Farmer Gray 
examined several small - pellets, 
which Don had found. They 
appeared to consist of congealed 
fur and bone. 

44 They were in the beech 
spinney,-on the ground under.the 
-holly tree where the Brown Owl 
roosts,” explained Don. 

/Then they are Owl’s cast¬ 
ings, ” answered . the , farmer. 
“ When birds of prey devour their 
victims, they swallow everything, 
bones, claws, fur or .feathers, as 
the/case may be. The separation 
of the edible and unrequired 
matter takes place in the bird’s 
stomach. After digestion, the 
rejected parts are. disgorged in 
the form of pellets,'or castings. 

CANNY CANNING 

A canny young canner of Mata 
n One morning remarked to his 

pa-ter, 

A canner can can 
Everything that he can, 

But a canner can f t can a can - 
• fata. 

What the Trees Give Us. 

The Elder gives us skewers, 

; •shoemaker’s pegs, and mathe¬ 
matical instruments'. 

The young twigs make whistles, 
pop-guns and other toys. 

' The flowers are used to distil 
elder-flower water, and for a cool¬ 
ing* ointment. 

Clustered T flower-heads are 
pickled and treated like capers. 

A home-made wine is made 
from the berries, and the elder is. 
alsp .used in. medicine. 

Children's Hour 

Here are details of the B B C 
programmes for Wednesday, Janu¬ 
ary31, to February <?. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Bull in a China 
Shop, a fantastic comedy by 
Beatrice Kelston; fpUowed by 
Wild Geese and Moonlight, a talk 
by Michael Bratby. 

.Thursday, 5.20 Saint Bridget's 
Night; a story from the Isle of 
Man, by Kathleen Killip; followed, 
by a Concert by (the BBC 
Northern Orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Groves, with Stephen, 
Wearing, (piano). The pro¬ 
gramme includes^ thq first per¬ 
formance of a Fantasie-Coucerto 
for piano and orchestra by 17- 
year-old Peter Hodgson. 

~ Friday, 5.20 Galloping Dick 
takes/a Chance, a play by Con¬ 
stance Teear. 

Saturday, 5.20 The Little Black 
Lamb, a story toy Anne Casserley, 
read toy Mary O’Farrall; followed 
toy piano solos by Daphne Spottis- 
woode, and a talk on Hockey toy 
F. N. S. Creek, the sports coach. 

Sunday, 5.20 The Man Without 
a Foe, a play about Charles Lamb, 
toy Alee Macdonald. 

Monday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Three Semis; followed by The 
Farm that wouldn't be White¬ 
washed, a Derbyshire story toy 
Olive Dahh. 5.45 Another adven¬ 
ture Down North. , . 

-Tuesday. 5.30 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense, Funfare on the Air, con-. 
cocted toy Muriel Levy. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across.! 1 A bird, and a 
weight-lifter, too. 5 Member of . the 
Horse family. 8 ,Help. 9 Firmly 
packed. II Boisterous’play. 13 Close. 

14 Sleepy. lff'Child's name for M f oth$r.^ 
.18 Carried off. 20-. Roman Catholic 
(abbrev.). 23 A male singer. 24 Tot, 
force onward. 20 A froglike creature. 

28 A marrow. 30 A knight. 31 To 
, view,and examine secretly, 82 Abound¬ 
ing with reeds; ^ " . . •. ■ * v 

Reading Down. 1 A vehicle. 5$ An 
uproar. 3 To give right of entrance. 4 
French for and. 5 An era. 8 False. 7 
To’wander. ^10 An order for goods, 

12 A chatterer. 15 To add- to. 1 i 
These are used in the preparation ofc 
medicines. 19 A running knot. 21 
” Harvest. 23 A foray. 25 A “ fright.” 

27 Without" moisture. , 29 Doctor 
(abbrev). * ' Answer next week 

Pummelling Pillows 

/J^his is a warming game. 

; /'- Join hands round a pile of 
pillows or cushions well heaped 
1 up in the centre of your ring. 

„ As you go round; each player 
must try to make another touch, 
the pillows and so be out. 

i KNOTTY 

obey Knot , was not knitting, 

Nobby Knot was nobbling 
natty knotty knitted netting. 
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, FREE RATIONS 

“^his lake is private property 
;. and yoii p,re fishing in it with¬ 
out * permission,” said the 'angry 
landowner to a trespasser. 

44 You’ ard mistaken, • sir,” * 
replied the man. 

44 What do you mean. Surely I 
can believe my Own eyes?” 

“No* sir, T am not catching 
your fish, I am feeding them. I 
haven't landed one yet, and 
nearly all my bait Is gone. ” 
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MEETINGS HELD EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP 150,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE > CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

APPLY FOR TREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST 0DE0N THEATRE 
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